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A TRUE STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


By Frances E. Cooxke. 


N December toth, 1805, William Lloyd Garrison, the son of a sea- 

captain, was born at Newbury Port, on the New England Coast. The 
ocean waves broke on jhis native shore, and the wild storms of the Atlantic 
often raged round the little town. Amid such surroundings the boy grew 
up brave and strong, with no fear of hardships, and ready for any work. In 
course of time he was apprenticed to a printer in Newbury Port, and as 
he set his master’s type he learned to read and to think, and thus his place 
of work became both school and college to him. He grew to bea clever 
compositor. By and by the printer found that his apprentice knew how 
to write good leaders for the paper he published; and, at length, that a 
Boston editor was willing to accept the articles young Garrison sent him. 
So it was no matter of surprise when the youth wished to find a wider 
field for his energies than the Newbury Port printing-office could afford 
him. 

No ties bound William Garrison to his native town, for his parents 
were both dead. He had inherited good qualities from them; from his 
sea-faring father, a brave heart which knew no fear, and from his 
mother, a reverent love for God and goodness, which made him eager to 
help on all that was right and true. So, like a brave knight, ready to 
fight all error that came in his way, he said good-bye to his old home, 
and soon at Bennington in Vermont he set on foot a paper in which he 
spoke brave words on the side of temperance and other much needed 
reforms. 

Now an old Quaker, Benjamin Lundy, who was giving all his time 
and strength to a single-handed combat against the great national sin of 
slavery, heard of this outspoken young worker in Vermont, and set forth 
over hill and dale, on foot, through the deep snow, to ask help from him 
in his own great work, ‘‘ Truly here is. a grand field of labour,’’ thought 
Garrison, as he listened to the old man’s plea; and though still little more 
than a boy, he vowed to do all he could to rid his country of this crime. 
Then to Baltimore, the centre of the slave trade and the home of slave- 
owners, went the old man and the youth, and together published an anti- 
slavery paper, which roused so great an outcry among the slave-owners 
that even the most careless and ignorant in the land recused themselves to 
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ask what the clamour meant. For William Garrison, always true to the 
right, would have no half measures. ‘‘ Right is right,” he cried, “ and 
wrong is wrong, and slavery is sinful and must end at once.”’ His bold 
words made themselves heard where Mr. Lundy’s gentler tones asking 
for gradual emancipation never reached. Then in great wrath, the 
slave-dealers of Baltimore seized him and threw him into prison, where 
he lay for many weeks, till a New York merchant paid his fine and set 
him free. : 

There was no longer a place for him in Baltimore; but life and its 
fresh chances lay before him, for he was only twenty-four years old. 
What should he do? Had he learned to be silent when it was not safe 
to speak? No! out of his prison came William Lloyd Garrison still true 
to the voice of conscience, saying, ‘‘I will be true as truth. I will not 
equivocate. I will not retreat an inch. J will be heard.” Straightway, 
friendless and alone, he went northwards to Boston, where wealthy mer- 
chants gained their riches by slave-grown cotton, and where no one 
dared to speak against the slavery of the south that brought the north its 
wealth. Both Church and State upheld slavery. It was an institution 
of the land which people thought they could support by quoting Bible 
texts. There, on January ist, 1831, in a dark, dingy garret, he set up a 
printing press, and forth every week came the “ Liberator,” a little four- 
paged paper, declaring to all those who bought slave-grown cotton, that 
to keep men and women in slavery was a crime against God and man. 
It went out into the city streets and into the country beyond ; down even 
into the slave-holding states themselves, and back came the answer—A 
large reward to any man who would seize William Lloyd Garrison and 
bring him to trial in the Southern States. 


But no brave acts are fruitless.. In course of time fifteen men were ~ 


inspired by his example. In a storm of bitter north-east wind and driving 
snow, they met their leader in an obscure room in Boston, and founded 
the first Anti-slavery Society, binding themselves to free their fellow-men 
who were enslaved ; but to do this by peaceful means and give no support 
by either word or deed to violence. Truly the young leader of this little 
band had a mighty faith in the power of influence. As they went out 
again into the stormy night he said to his companions—‘' We are few 
and our influence is limited; but the principles we have set forth shall 
ere long shake the nations by their mighty power.’’ Yet he was almost a 
boy starving on bread and water in a dreary garret: only he had found 
out betimes that those who work for the right have God upon their side, 
and he knew that his seemingly hopeless cause must win. 

Slowly the uphill work went on. Fierce threats and bribes and cold 
contempt had no effect on Garrison, The friends of slavery formed a 
new scheme to strengthen their hands, and sent an agent to England, 
who collected sums of money given in the false hope that this scheme 
would in the end promote the freedom of the slaves. Garrison found 
means to cross the ocean and tell his tale. In England the struggle to 
free the slaves in our West Indian Colonies was at its height. The self- 
taught youth had no fear when he rose to make his first speech to the 
waiting crowds in Exeter Hall, for he was in earnest. He went back to 
America cheered by the sympathy which had met his appeal in England 
for «mmediate freedom for the slaves. 

At home fresh dangers and harder struggles awaited him. It was no 
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easy task he now set himself, to break down the cruel prejudice against 
colour in the Northern States, and gain there for negroes, who bought 
their freedom or escaped from bondage, education and a position among 
their white brethern. Still his constant cry was, ‘‘I will be heard. I will . 
not retreat an inch. I will be true as truth.” No matter the result to 
himself, he must obey the inner voice that called him to his work. And 
at length, once again, as in old days, a little cloud at first no bigger than 
a man’s hand increased and gave rich promise to a thirsty land. For in 
1833 delegates from ten different States met in the City of Philadelphia 
to hold a national conference and form an American Anti-slavery Society, 
They met at the risk of their lives, and Garrison was appointed to draw 
up a declaration of their aims. Through the long night, while others 
sought much needed rest, he wrote, and daylight came unnoticed and 
found him writing still. In a few hours the document which told the 
great purpose of his life and the future work of the society was discussed 
and signed by the delegates. Then one and all, wakened to fresh 
enthusiasm, went forth to renew their perilous labours. 

The new society was prompt and vigorous. The anti-slavery agita- 
tion grew more intense, but at the same time the violence of the opposition 
increased. In many cities mobs assaulted the Abolitionists. In Boston, 
one day, Garrison was dragged at the end of a rope through the city 
streets, while blows and abuse were hurled at him, and his life was with 
difficulty saved. But through all opposition the faithful worker toiled on, 
seeking by moral influence alone to rouse the nation against the great sin 
within its borders. Sometimes funds failed. Constantly fierce threats 
and scornful treatment greeted him, but the help in which he trusted 
never failed. After the most stormy public meeting he was serene at 
heart, and at the worst of times the songs of little children and the 
society of his friends could always calm him. So that he used to say of 
trials that would have forced many men to despair, ‘‘ They cannot reach 
up to the level of my home-mood.’”’ Was it any wonder that as time 
went on this calm strong leader found new followers constantly flocking 
round his banner, till at length a noble army was banded together against 
the great national sin ? 

Thus the anti-slavery cause waxed stronger, but when the promise 
seemed so bright, discords arose. Garrison was a man of peace and many 
eager souls believed the victory could never be won by peaceful means. 
Garrison had tried in vain to rouse the churches of the land against 
slavery, so he had turned from the churches saying that ‘‘ Christianity could 
have no complicity with oppressors.’? Narrow-minded men who could not 
see how deeply religious he was at heart, called him ‘‘unorthodox”’ or ‘‘an 
unbeliever’’ on this account. Garrison found that noble, self-sacrificing 
American women were among the best helpers in his work, and he en- 
rolled them on committees and employed them as lecturers. By this act 
also he made many enemies. In consequence of these discords a branch 
society was formed, and the strength of the anti-slavery party was 
weakened by the division. Garrison was deeply pained, yet still he said, 
“Our cause is of God and we need not fear the results of conflict,’’ and 
still he held himself ready to work by influence alone with all who loved 
freedom, regardless of their creed or sex or politics. 

In 1845 the great waste lands of Texas were added to the United States, 
and efforts were made to establish slavery within them. The representa- 
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tion of the Southern States increased in Congress, and in 1850 the famous 
Fugitive Slave Bill and other bills in support of slavery were passed. It 
became plain to Garrison that the union of the States must be broken ; 


* . the free North must have no further bond with the South. But the union 


was the idol of every American. It was treason to the State to suggest 
disunion. He did not stop to weigh results to himself. He saw the 
right and proclaimed it, and the “ Liberator’’ was the first paper that 
dared to discuss such a theme. The Fugitive Slave Bill, with the horrors 
to which it led, helped to rouse the moral indignation of the North. 
Those were the days when Theodore Parker, one of the workers whom 
Garrison had called forth, thundered in the ‘‘Melodeon’”’ in Boston 
against slavery, and went down into the slave-pens to grasp the hand of 
the hunted slave, with promises of help. Still, though slave-hunters dared 
to seize their prey in the free city in the open daylight, the North would 
have faltered and compromised again and again, but for the voice of 
Garrison and men like him who would be heard. 

There is no space in this short sketch for more than a mere reminder 
how in 1860 the Southern States seceded from the union and forced the 
North into civil war. For more than four years the fearful war lasted, 
which might have been prevented had more men like Garrison from the 
first been true and faithful to the right. Then came Abraham Lincoln’s 
proclamationof emancipation, the war was over and slavery at an end. 
Garrison saw his work was done. ‘The ‘ Liberator,’’ which he had pub- 
lished for 35 years, was no longer needed, and the American Anti-slavery 
Society was dissolved. The first spring of this mighty movement, which 
had broken the fetters of 400,000,000 slaves, lay years back in the heart 
of the poor, friendless lad who vowed to be true to the right, though the 
whole world was against him. He had not spent his life in vain, and 
men acknowledged this before his death. Freed negroes in Southern 
cities, where in old days he had been scorned and hooted, thronged the 
streets to greet their deliverer, and rent the air with grateful shouts and 
songs. England would have done him public honours on his last visit 
there, but he declined them all. His last years were passed, still working 
in many ways for the good of his race, in a peaceful country-home—the 
tender nurse of his invalid wife—amid loving children and faithful 
friends. He never seemed to grow old, being full of hope and coutage 
to the end. He passed away in 1879 at seventy-four years of age. Ona 
calm May day he was laid to rest in the cemetery of Forest Hills. A 
vast assembly of old friends and fellow-workers gathered at sunset round 
his grave, and a little company of coloured men and women sang his 
funeral hymn. ; 

So ends the story of William Lloyd Garrison. He was the greatest 
hero of the Anti-slavery struggle in America: but he would have been 
true to the right wherever his lot was cast. It is a fitting story for the 
New Year, which opens out before us all, new chances and fresh resolves, 


_ To EACH ONE—Courage, and energy, and strength, to dedictate 
himself and his work to that which life has revealed to him as best and 
highest, and most real.— Dowden. 


It is Love and Justice wrought out in life which bring Heaven near.— 
Stopford Brooke. 


5 
A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. 


By GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


«7 will bring the blind by a way that they knew not.’’—Jsaiah xlii 16. 


BLIND child and her father were travelling a long way by a road 
which was often rough, and made the journey toilsome for the child. 

‘‘ How do you know which way to go, father?”’ 

‘The road lies before us, my child, and I can see it, though you 
cannot; so I can guide you safely.” 

‘Are there never two roads, father? and then how do you know 
which way to go?” 

‘‘When there are two roads there is a guide-post put up, which tells 
us which way each road leads.” : 

‘“‘T can’t see the guide-posts, father.” 

“No, my child, but I will tell you what they say, and will show you 
the right road.”’ 

‘‘T am tired, father ; do you know how much further we have to go?”’ 

“Yes, my child, here is a milestone, and it tells us that we have still 
three miles to go.”’ 

“Oh what along way! Does the milestone tell you how far we have gone ?”’ 

“Yes, it tells that too: we have gone four miles.” 

‘Oh, then we are more than half way. I can walk faster now, father, 
for I can almost see how nice it will be to rest, and have no more 
travelling to do. I like the milestone: it helps us on our way.” 

We are travellers too; and we cannot see our way: we do not know 
where to-morrow will find any of us: sometimes there are two roads, 
and we cannot see the guide-post nor read what is written on it: but our 
Father will show us, if we ask him; and we too find milestones by our 
path, to tell us how far we have travelled, and to mark our miles as we 
count them off. 

What are the milestones that we find on our way? Well, during this 
New Year that is just beginning every one will have a birthday—that is 
one of our milestones. Perhaps you keep a measure of your height on 
the wall cr door-post, and mark it every birthday to see how tall you are, 
and hew much you have grown since last birthday: and the year seems 
a very long time, before you can make the next mark; and you long 
impatiently to be big. Well, every year you will have grown taller, and 
stronger, and wiser, and will have learnt more lessons: girls and boys 
who now do addition, and subtraction, and division, and multiplication 
sums, will go on to long division, or practice, or making out bills, or 
proportion : some who are now at school will have gone to work, and be 
learning to do their work well and neatly and conscientiously. All these 
things are good to learn and good to do, and in doing them the time 
passes quickly by ; and every birthday makes us look back to see how much 
has passed since the last one: it is like a milestone on the journey, counting 
off the stages of our way, as we travel on from being babies to being men 
and women. 

Another milestone is New Year’s Day. The Old Year is done: the 
New Year is beginning. The New Year is like a new copy-book: its 
days are the pages—there are three hundred and sixty-five of them ; 
and every one is clean; not a blot, not a scribble, not a mistake, As 
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you begin your new copy-book you write your name and the date very 
neatly, and you think it shall be so neat; you would like to fill it full 
without one mistake or blot on any of the three hundred and sixty-five 
pages. We sit and gaze at the clean pages. We are going to keep a 
journal in the book, and have one page for every day. What will be 
written on them? No one knows but God. When the book is full, shall 
we all be together, as we were in the old year? Will dear father and 
mother still be with us to take care of their children? One page in the 
New Year’s book may have written on it, in letters which we can never 
forget, ‘‘ Dear mother died to-day.’’ A few little words,—but who knows 
all that they mean, except the children from whom the mother has gone? 
Dear children, whilst father, and mother, and brothers, and sisters are 
together, do not forget that before the end of every year someone will be 
gone where our eyes cannot see them, and the homes of many will be left 
sad. If we thought that they might die to-morrow, should we not try 
never to hurt or grieve them ? To whom will the sad angel come next, 
to bear away our dear ones into the mysterious land? How blind we 
are! how little we can see ! 

But on another page of this year’s book may perhaps be written 
“ Baby was born.’’ What a joyful day is that! On the day when God 
made us so happy we cannot put one blot—we cannot do one wrong 
thing: that at least is a clean page. 

But as the days pass on, the pages which were so clean do get blots, 
after all our wishes and resolves. Let us look at some of the blots on our 
year’s pages. One boy has often been disobedient, thinking that he 
knows well enough what to do, and when and how to do it. Will the 
next New Year’s day see that boy not only a bigger and a wiser and a 
cleverer boy, but a nobler, manlier, gentler and more obedient boy ? 
Another is apt to be greedy and selfish. Let him rise to his feet to-day 
and fight his enemy, and conquer him before another New Year comes 
round. Everyone has a set of enemies, and each of you knows best what 
your own are. Selfishness, crossness, meanness, cruelty, greediness, 
laziness—here is an ugly list: but there is no one among us all that has 
not some such ugly fierce or cunning enemies, always watching to catch us 
sleeping, with our sword and shield laid by. Let us stand together 
shoulder to shoulder, and seize our arms and face our enemies: let us 
determine to fight and conquer. Let the selfish girl and boy determine 
to do every little thing they can for other people: never mind how trouble- 
some it is, let them force themselves to do it. Let the cross or angry- 
tempered one resolve that when the angry words rise to his lips he will 
bite his tongue rather than speak them: never mind if he runs from the 
room ; that is not being conquered, but conquering. Let the one who is 
inclined to be mean determine that he will give away what he most longs 
to keep. Let the cruel one resolve to be gentle and kind to the very next 
creature he meets, Let the greedy one resolve to keep the reins of his 
appetites in his hands, lest likearestive horse they should run away withhim. 
Let the lazy child resolve to bestir himself, and throw his lazy habits to the 
wind—running errands and giving help whenever he can, especially when 
he most wants to sit still and amuse himself. Let us learn to be men and 
women in character as well as in height ; and let each month that adds to 
our stature add goodness and strength and purity to our characters; so 
that when next New Year comes round we may look back and see that 
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we have really climbed a little higher on the road which leads us up towards 
God—a steep and difficult road indeed, where we often slide back, but 
where the milestones show as we count them off that we have made some 
way. Then shall we say again and again as we toil on, tired but hopeful 
still, “‘Shew me thy ways, O Lord, teach me thy paths;’’ and God’s 
answer shall be, ‘I will bring the blind by a way that they knew not: I 
will lead them in paths that they have not known: | will make darkness 
light before them, and crooked things straight. These things will I do 
unto them and not forsake them.” 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT HYMNS. 


By Rev. J. RuppLE. 


VERY important part of the work of the Sunday school is the 
singing of hymns. Perhaps until that happy time comes when 
every working day will have something of a sacred rest in it; when the 
only difference between Sunday and the other days shall be that while it 
is as sacred, it is less laborious ; when worship shall be mingled with the 
work of every day-school, and work be part of the worship in every 
Sunday school—till that time hymn-singing will be the most important 
part of all Sunday school work, that which gives it its essential character. 
It is that part which is general, and not individual; that part wherein 
teachers and taught are one. ‘They give thanks for the same blessings in 
‘the self-same time and tune; and every time they do so there is a 
confession that the resemblance between the wisest teacher and the 
simplest child, between the richest teacher and the poorest scholar, 
is greater than the difference. In the presence of the Highest, in 
their relations to Him, they are one; the difference is’ temporal, 
the likeness eternal. [| believe that where the hymn-singing is 
hearty and devout the scholars feel this oneness; that many a little 
one gets a dim idea of the Communion of Saints, as he realises 
that in some way the hymn belongs to him as well as to his 
teacher, and that there is somewhere One who is the same to both and to 
all. No doubt this truth does not come ,home_ to every scholar during 
every hymn: sometimes the hymn actually chosen is not calculated to 
suggest it; sometimes it is sung in so disorderly and unworshipful a 
manner that all meaning is taken out of it; but the confession is there, 
and sometimes is felt and understood by both teachers and scholars. 
These remarks will indicate in what way hymn-singing in our Sunday 
schools should be regarded, and on what principle hymns;should be 
selected. _Hymns should never be regarded merely as exercises in 
singing. That there very rightly may be exercises in singing in the school 
I believe ; if some portion of every Sunday afternoon were set apart for that 
express purpose it would, under a manager who knew his work, be a most 
profitable way of spending thetime. But such exercises are to be sharply 
distinguished from hymns, ‘These exercises are to train the eye, the ear, 
and the voice ; the Aymus, properly so called, are an act of worship. It 
would be well as far as possible to choose different words, even different 
little books (if books are used) for exercises, from those used for hymns, 
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On the very same principle by which singing exercises are excluded 
from hymn-books, and from the time set apart for hymn-singing, all 
hymns which are intended primarily as lessons, as instructions to be 
impressed upon the children, should be excluded too. Were I ever so 
great.a believer in human depravity I should deny that 

i I’ve a very naughty heart, 
Full of sin in every part,— 
has any right in a hymn-book. The doctrine of the following is 
unassailable : 
I’m not too young for God to see, 
He knows my name and nature too, 
And all day long he looks at me, 
And sees my actions through and through. 


But it is-as unsuitable for a hymn as the other, and I am glad that it is 
omitted from the last edition of our Sunday school hymn-book, A hymn 
loses its beauty and its meaning when it becomes a vehicle of instruction 
from teacher to scholar, instead of a mode of worship common to teacher 
and scholar. Bearing this distinction in mind there will yet be room for 
hymns of very various kinds. Hymns of Hope, of Aspiration, of Prayer, 
of Praise; quiet meditative hymns, and hymns of irrepressible joy. When 
’ the hymns chosen are really good children’s hymns, their elders will be 
able to appreciate them too; just as every really healthy-minded 
adult can enter into children’s games, and enjoy them thoroughly as the 
children. ‘Take a verse like this : 

We thank Thee, then, O Father, 

For all things bright and good, 
The seed time and the harvest, 


Our life, our health, our food.—(S. S. Hymn Book, 355.) 
Or this: 


Now, Lord, we part awhile, 
But still in spirit joined, 
Embrace the happy toil, 
Thou hast to each assigned ; 
And while we do Thy blessed will, 
We bear our heaven above us still.—(/d7d. 381.) 
Hardly one in the school will be too young to understand them; to 
the elders it is like a renewal of youth to sing such hymns. On the other 
hand, who was ever'old enough or young enough to enjoy, 
I was a wandering sheep, 
I did not love the fold? 


Let the hymns be simple and true, and they will do for old and young. 
The tunes should as a rule be cheerful, but not light. Tunes and 
words, which are distinctly light, might be very well sung as part of the 
singing exercise referred to above. ‘Things like this might very well be 
sung for instance, as a part of Sunday school instruction. (I don’t 
know that I am at liberty to insert part of the tune; all tonic-sol-faists 
will know it.) 
Who is a brave man, who ? 
He who dares defend the right, 
When right is miscalled wrong ; 
He who shrinks not from the fight, 
When weak contend with strong. 
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But the most cheerful tunes adopted for the hymns should not be 
light ; they should never be such as are usually sung to profane words, or 
have any boisterous associations. The hymn ‘Sweet hour of prayer ’’ 
will have better effect sung to a quiet tune than to the light one often 
noisily sung to it at revival meetings. But exaggerations the other way 
should be carefully avoided, and it is a fault amounting to sin to play 
tunes with rich chromatic harmonies on the Sunday school harmonium. 
On this account the Old series of the Bristol Tune Book is much to be pre- 
_ ferred to the New for use in Sunday school. 

It is a constant problem in Sunday schools how to get the children, the 
boys especially, to cave about their hymn-books and to behave well during 
singing. It is my conviction that boys behave much better during singing- 
time in schools where they have been taught to sing; that is to say in 
schools where some competent and enthusiastic teacher takes up part 
of every Sunday afternoon in training the children to sing, besides 
holding a special week-evening class for such as will attend. One boy 
that knows how to sing will affect the singing and behaviour of half a 
dozen other boys. And the children will get to care about the hymns 
when the hymns chosen are always such as they can understand and feel 
to be true; when they are sung toa tune within their compass ; and when 
a good number among them know something about singing, enough to 
make them instinctively vary the volume of voice in accordance with the 
sentiment of the words. 


Short Stories for the Hittle Ones. 


isjea [ie brads} 


I. TRIX, THE CHRISTMAS FAIRY. 


Oor cold, wet night a troop of merry little Christmas fairies flew over 

the large town, with its stately mansions and busy streets. Little 
the fairies cared for the rain or the wind, for they flew so quickly that it 
did not harm them; and knowing that their Queen would be pleased to 
hear how well they had done their Christmas work, they felt quite happy. 
On and on, over hill and dale, field and woodland, they winged their 
merry flight, until they reached a large forest, where the trees had grown 
so closely together, that they had entwined and interlaced their branches, as 
if they loved one another. The trees were majestic and beautiful, even 
in the dreary winter-time, though they had lost their green leaves. The 
wind sighed through the forest, and the rain dripped and splashed from 
the leafless boughs, but what did the happy fairies care! They were at 
home in their dear old forest. 

They stopped at a large rabbit-hole, and then chased each other 
down, down, down through the dark passage, passing many little white 
and brown bunnies, who peeped out to see what was going on, and blinked 
their shy eyes, relieved to find that it was only their friends the fairies. 

On and on went the fairies, until at last, panting and tired, they 
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reached a little golden gate, which swung open as they approached it. 
They ran down some marble steps leading to their lovely home, with its 
green avenues, tiny marble-houses, and refreshing water-falls. Passing 
these little houses, they walked straight to the Queen’s Palace, which 
sparkled with many beautiful lights. 

The Queen received them very kindly, but she became sad and down- 
cast when she found that they had left one little fairy behind them. 

‘Where is Trix ?”’ she asked sadly. 

The little fairies looked at each other and did not know what to say, 
for in their happiness they had forgotten all about Trix. 


Poor little Trix! she lay in the gutter of a dirty street feeling sad 
and miserable. 

She also had meant to be good, when she left her fairy home with the 
other little Christmas fairies, but she had found it very difficult. 

The Queen had sent her to cheer up a poor mother, whose little baby 
was very ill. But Trix was not fond of babies, and she said to herself, 
‘‘T will go to that screaming baby afterwards; I must have some fun 
first.”’ 

So while the other little fairies were bringing brightness into the hearts 
of young and old, rich and poor, Trix was selfishly enjoying herself, 
flying about the big town, looking at the shops, which were all so new and 
grand to her. 

She had quite forgotten how quickly the time was passing away, and 
it was not until the rain and the darkness came on, that she remembered 
about the sick baby. 

She flew away to the dirty street, feeling very cold and miserable, and 
sorely disappointed that she had wasted the day so foolishly. 

‘The other fairies will have gone home without me!”’ she sighed. 

It was not too late to begin her work even then, but Trix was too 
sad and tired, and so she had fallen into the gutter, and had given up 
everything in despair. 

Could this be Christmas-eve, a time of brightness and beauty ?—Trix 
shuddered as she thought of it, and felt more wretched than ever. 

At last the rain stopped, and the beautiful stars came out in the 
sky, but Trix still lay in the gutter, sick and almost dying. 

She had lain there some time, when a gentle hand touched her - 
shoulder, and, looking up, the fairy saw her Queen. 

‘“Oh, you dear Queen,” she said, ‘‘you have come to help me, but 
you do not know what a horrid little fairy I have been. I put off doing 
what you told me until it was too late, what caz you say to me?”’ 

‘“ Trix,” said the Queen, kindly, ‘‘ you have wasted your time sadly, 
you have not done what I told you, but zt 7s never too late to make a new 
beginning. ‘The bright bells will soon ring in the New Year, full of new 
opportunities and new work.” 

; “Oh, thank you, thank you,” said Trix, as she sprang up with fresh 
ope. 

She flew to the poor mother’s house, and kissed the sick baby in its 
little crib. The baby opened its blue eyes and smiled happily, and the 
mother knew that the fever had passed away, and that her child would 
get well again. 
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Trix now flew back, with the good Queen, to her fairy home, ready 
to welcome the New Year, and resolving that she would try to bring 
peace and brightness into the hearts of all the boys and girls, and all 
the fathers and mothers, she could find. 


Il. THE OLD BELL. 


‘ie an old church-tower, among dust and spiders’ webs, there hung an 

old Bell. Four hundred years had passed since he was first brought 
there. Sunday after Sunday he had tolled the people to church, often 
wondering whether they had loved to hear his deep voice, or whether they 
were sorry when he reminded them of their duty. 

Four hundred times he had tolled out the old year, and welcomed in 
the new. Four hundred times,—how long it seemed! and as the bell 
looked back upon the years, he remembered how proud he had been when 
he was first hung up there. 

But a very sad time came for the old Bell! One night a dreadful 
storm shook the tower, the wind howled and the thunder rolled, and, at 
last, a great flash of lightning struck through the Bell, and from that 
moment he never spoke again. It was in vain that the bell-ringer down 
below pulled and pulled the rope, no sound came; and, at last, they took 
the old Bell down, and threw him into the churchyard, where he grew 
very ugly and rusty. 

A few months passed on, and the Bell still lay in the churchyard, feel- 
ing very miserable, as he watched the men, women, and children, whom 
he had never seen before, and whom he could not help now. 

‘‘ Ah, what a sad fate is mine!’ sighed the Bell, ‘‘ every one has for- 
gotten me, now that I am old and useless.”’ 

One cold night, as the snow was falling gently, the old Bell was 
startled by a merry peal coming from the church-tower. What could this 
mean? Had some new bells been placed in the tower? He looked up 
longingly into the old tower, where he had spent so many happy years. 

“Ah, what beautiful music! much more beautiful than mine had ever 
been !’’ sighed the Bell. 

A new peal of bells had been put into the church-tower, and the 
ringers were now rehearsing for New Year’s Eve. Every night through 
Christmas week, the new bells rang merrily through the wintry air. 

‘‘ Listen to the beautiful new bells !’’ said the happy children, as they 
laid their heads on their pillows ; ‘‘they are much more beautiful than 
the solemn old Bell used to be.” 

New Year’s Eve came at last, the ground was covered with crisp 
snow, the blue sky sparkled with myriads of stars, and the moon shone 
clear and bright. The lights in the houses and cottages were still 
burning, for young and old wished to welcome in the New Year, and 
as the new bells rang merrily across the snow, no one seemed to 
remember the old Bell as he lay sad and lonely in the churchyard. 

%* * % * * * % x * 


In the long sitting-room of the stately hall sat the old squire, gazing 
into the bright fire, which seemed to tell him stories of the many years 
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which had fled away. He too, like the old Bell, felt lonely this New 
Year’s Eve. He was roused by a little voice saying, ‘‘ Dear grand-papa, 
the music of the bells is so delightful that 1 cannot stay in bed, so I 
have come down to you.” 

He opened his arms to the child, and she nestled close to him. She 
looked up into his kind, old face, kissed him, and said, ‘‘Grand-papa, ~ 
I must tell you why I cannot sleep. To-day, as I was having a walk, I 
passed the church, and I saw the old Bell lying in the churchyard, and 
it made me quite sad to see him lying there cold and neglected. Don’t 
you think, he will feel unhappy when he hears the new bells to-night ? 
And now you must not think me silly, grand-papa, if I ask you to let me 
do one thing, and that is, to have the old Bell put into our garden, and 
have some pretty flowers planted in him to cheer him up.” 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears, as he answered: ‘‘ My darling, 
this is a beautiful thought, and it shall be carried out.”’ 

He took her back to her little bed, and tucked her up, feeling thankful 
to God that he had put it into the hearts of the young to feel for the old. 

The New Year entered with fresh brightness, and the new bells rang 
merrily. 

But what about the Old Bell? He was unhappy no longer. Ina 
shady corner of the old-fashioned garden, behind the hall, he had found 
a quiet resting-place ; and, when the spring-time came, he found himself 
filled with beautiful flowers. Every day the little child and her grand- 
father paid him a visit, and from his comfortable nook, he rejoiced to 
hear the new bells, sending forth their merry peals of Peace and Love 
and Hope. 


Hessons from my Book Shelbes. 


By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


I. *“‘THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


I AM writing to you from my little study. A row of books is on the 

table beside me, and as the lamp shines on their titles I see the 
names of some old friends. Dear old friends, some of them,—friends 
who have very often and very patiently given me advice and comfort, 
cheering words and great thoughts. When I raise my lamp-shade and 
look round, I see troops of other friends ranged in due order on my 
shelves. Not many, but good ones are there. Only a great house can 
hold many guests, but precious visitors may come toa small one. M 
books are more than visitors, they are at home with me. So will yours 
be if you will be at home with them. 

Just think what a great book is. Itis the picture of a great mind, 
and minds can speak. Every book-shelf is a row of portraits, better 
portraits of the minds, which are the real men, than many paintings are of 
men’s bodies. Minds can speak. By the use of various sounds put 
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together according to a plan we get language, and language is mind 
expressing itself. When men write words or print them, they are draw- 
ing portraits of their thoughts, and we who read think their thoughts 
after them. What a miracle it is that we can keep men’s thoughts by us 
year after year! Their knowledge may become ours, we may share their 
joys and gather courage in their hopes; and in this way every little mind 
among us may become wiser and better. If we read great books and 
remember what we read, we get at last the habit of great thinking, and 
great deeds are great thoughts made visible. 

Many-coloured are our volumes; strange dresses were worn by some 
who wrote them. One came to me by the most wonderful of journeys, 
and a great many whose speech would sound very strange took part in 
making it. That wonderful book is the Bible, and though many books 
have been written about it we are very far from knowing all about it yet. 
Another of my books came from ancient Greece, another from Rome, one 
from the far East, and many from the new West. I want to introduce 
some of these to you, and at the very commencement you must remember 
that however strangely these books may speak, however widely separate 
in age and style, they all came out of the minds of people just as real as 
we are. Thoroughly in earnest, I should say, were the writers of all 
great books, and if we are thoroughly in earnest we cannot miss finding 
some good in what they thought, though some of it may be different from 
anything men write now-a-days. 

The book whose name stands at the head of this lesson is one of the 
best known of all books. It is said that more copies of it exist than of 
any other book except the Bible. All kinds of people read it. It has 
usually pictures for young readers, and_it has great thoughts for old ones. 
I never knew a fairy tale so wonderful, and yet it all seems so true that 
you seem to see it. ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ is in truth a kind of 
parable, written by a poor preacher, a follower of a greater speaker 
of parables, who himself preached on the sunny hills of Galilee. 
His words are so clear and simple that I do not know any book to equal 
this. We can imagine ourselves listening to the round-faced, cheery- 
looking Puritan, as he talks familiarly to his humble but .attentive con- 
gregations. Hehad beena village lad and afterwards a lowly tinker, 
rough and little educated, but full of an earnestness which almost seemed 
madness to others. He was known asa very foul speaker at one time, 
and it is said he heard himself spoken of with disgrace as he passed un- 
known along the street. Buta great change came over him; the head- 
long speech, profane and rude, became changed. The force remained, 
but the current was pure. It was as if a turbid stream should filter 
through a cleansing layer of broken rocks, to issue sweet and clear. Poor 
John Bunyan, our great English parable-writer, suffered much in the 
change; and perhaps he was led to exaggerate his former evil life as he 
thought regretfully of it. But it was out of his zeal to save others from 
sin that this great book came. 

If you have ever travelled to London by the Midland express from 
the North, you have passed close to where Bunyan was born. The 
rushing train steams along swiftly till it nears Bedford, and then having 
cleared the station it puts on its high speed again. Just now, if you looked 
out, you would see the tower of Elstow Church, where John Bunyan was 
born. Only a glimpse is given you of the simple country place, now being 
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made one with the neighbouring city of Bedford, then you are whirled on 
by embankment and tunnel till you safely stop at St. Pancras, about an 
hour after. When Bunyan lived, about two hundred years ago, there 
was no such travelling, even for the rich. The roads were uphill and 
down dale ; rough, dangerous, lonely. The poor traveller had to trudge 
wearily, footsore, and in fear, over stony places and miry pits, through 
marshes and forests, enquiring his way when he could, losing it, finding 
it again, and ever watchful against robbers. And _ besides all these 
difficulties, which made a journey of five miles then worse than one of 
fifty now, the land was, in Bunyan’s time, filled with war and dissension. 
I spoke of him as a Puritan; that was the nickname one party in the 
State gave to the other, and it conveyed a sneer as much at their religion 
as at anything else. The history books must tell you more of this wild 
time of England’s last civil wars,—may we never have another! But it 
is needful to remember the times when a book is written, in order to fully 
understand it. When either party conquered they persecuted the other, 
and John Bunyan, after suffering much hardship for his religion, was, at 
last, cast into prison, and kept there many years, simply for preaching 
what he believed to be God’s truth. But the pen is mightier than the 
sword; they kept John’s body prisoner, but his mind was free; and he 
set himself with sad, brave, tender heart to write his book. 

He thinks of man as a Pilgrim travelling through ‘‘this wilderness of 
the world.’’ What wonder that the poor preacher found little joy on 
earth! He looked for a heavenly city. But was he not like a pious Jew 
in the time of Christ, still looking to the future, while Jesus declared that 
the kingdom was already come? But Bunyan does not think only of 
getting from earth to heaven, as people say ; his chief thought was getting 
from sin to goodness, which is from earth to heaven indeed. A wretched 
thing is man with his load of sin, and though he be called Christian, 
there is a long way between the city of Destruction, in which he first 
lives, and the holy city of God. A teller of good tidings, ‘‘ Evangelist,”’ 
shows him a way, a narrow and difficult one, by which he may escape 
both from the burden of sin and from destruction. I think there is some- 
thing very suggestive to older readers in the way Christian confesses he 
cannot see the gate to the way, even when pointed out to him; but he 
‘‘ thinks’’ he sees a bright light where it 1s, and he makes for it. How 
he gets there, and his journey beyond, the people he meets with, and the 
sights he sees, the trials and combats he endures, his sufferings and his 
triumphs, till at last he is safe across the waters of death, and received 
with joy amid the angels in heaven, you must read, and more than once, 
for yourselves. 

And when you read, if this lesson is worth anything to you, you will 
not be surprised that he says some things which sound strange. As I 
said before we who read books have strange visitors, and not all think 
just alike. Three things in particular you will notice. 

1. First, how terrible one side of the parable is! John Bunyan had 
a kind heart and he dearly loved his children, but he could not help 
thinking of God as very angry with evil. So all along the way Christian 
is reminded of the awful consequences of wrong-doing. I think your 
minister and teacher would rather have you love God than tremble at 
Him, but if we do not picture our heavenly Father as so stern as some 
have thought Him to be, we must beware of thinking that sin is un- 
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punished. Bunyan even goes so far as to say he saw in his dream a 
doorway into hell close by the gate of heaven itself; I feel sure that if he 
had written the progress of a bad man downwards, he would have seen a 
pathway to heaven, even from the mouth of hell. 

2. If there is cause for fear, there is also cause for encouragement. 
Bunyan was a brave soul and very tender-hearted. The Christian’s 
best companions are Faithful and Hopeful. His worst danger is from 
Giant Despair. Though the lions roar at Christian, they do not hurt 
when boldly faced. Faithful has sunshine all through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and it is Hopeful that holds up Christian’s head in the 
cold stream that divides the heavenly land from ours. Thus, though he 
shows Vain Confidence to be punished, he would have his readers trust 
much, hope greatly, and be brave. 

3. He shows that the narrow path of duty has its own sweet pleasures. 
The Palace Beautiful, the River of God, the Delectable Mountains, the 
happy land of Beulah, all give: their delights to Christian. How truth- 
ful is the saying that when Christian has lived a little while with the virtues, 
the damsels of the Palace Beautiful—Discretion, Piety, Prudence, and 
Charity—he goes thenceforward armed for the good fight. And when he 
sleeps under that holy roof it is ‘‘in a Chamber of Peace, whose window 
opened toward the sun-rising.’’ That is just the solace of all great souls, 
however tried by trouble and temptation. They rest with a peaceful 
heart, and their face is to the coming light of the new and better day. 
Surely this parable is not all ‘‘a Dream.”’ 


Che Story of Celestminster Abbey. 


By Rev. HuBEerT CLARKE. 


I. THE FOUNDATION OF THE ABBEY. 


T is often remarked that those who built our Abbeys and Cathedrals 
placed them, for the most part, amid every advantage of situation, so 
that Nature herself should lend many a gift which might influence their 
growth and history. This is, perhaps, especially true of the site of 
Westminster Abbey,—a spot bordered on one side by the river Thames, 
and on the other, by the marshes and streams which gave it its ancient 
name of Thorney Island. Its situation on the river-side connected it 
with, and yet secluded it from, the stir of the great city, communication 
with which supplied it with all necessaries. Its gravel soil and copious 
springs made it healthy as a place of residence. The jungle of thorns 
whence it took its name gave it comparative retirement and safety. 

The origin of the first settlements on the island is lost in myth and fable, 
—St. Peter, King Lucius, Sebert, king of the East Saxons, being severally 
credited by the ancient writers with the foundation of a church here, on 
the site of an ancient temple of Apollo which had been destroyed by an 
earthquake in the year 154 A.pD.; but amid all their discrepancies, the 
chroniclers appear to agree in the belief that Sebert, in consequence of 
his conversion to Christianity, and in imitation of his uncle Ethelbert of 
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Kent, who had built St. Paul’s Cathedral Church at London, dedicated 
a church on Thorney Island to St. Peter, who himself miraculously 
performed the rite of consecration. 

While regard for truth compels us to reject these legendary tales, we 
can easily admit the naturalness of their origin in the desire of the monks 
of later times.to give their home at Westminster the honours of antiquity. 
They would, doubtless, be anxious to save their possessions and privileges 
from the rapacity of the Norman invaders, and, finding, in Bede’s history, 
the names of Ethelbert, Sebert, and Mellitus, bishop of London, they tried 
to gain their ends by surrounding their Minster with a halo of ancient 
tradition and apostolic sanctity. 

But though the early history of the settlements on Thorney Island is 
lost in obscurity, there can be little doubt that, before the time of Edward 
the Confessor, a body of Benedictine monks had made their home there. 
The charters of Offa and Edgar recognise the existence of the order; and, 
indeed, St. Dunstan is said to have established a brotherhood of twelve in 
the place, who supported themselves on the revenue of a few acres of 
land near Staines, and who, afterwards, became sufficiently numerous to 
give to the locality the name of Westminster. This little colony, however, 
was destroyed by the Danes; and, perhaps, the place would have had no 
further history had it not been for the last of the early English kings. 

It is to the royal munificence and personal piety of one of her 
sovereigns, that England owes the most truly national of all her churches. 
The idea of founding the Abbey may have been suggested and strengthened 
by his foreign travels, but another motive, doubtless, determined Edward’s 
decision. When in exile in Normandy, he had thrown himself in an 
especial manner on the pity and protection of St. Peter, and had vowed 
that, if he returned home in safety, he would make a pilgrimage to the 
apostle’s grave at Rome. When, however, on his accession to the throne, 
he announced his determination to the Great Council he met with a 
storm of objections. It was declared that the king could not leave the 
country without consent of the Commons. The perils of the journey, and 
the treacherous character of the Italian people—‘‘felon Romans who seek 
nought but gain and gifts’’—were urged against the royal project. The 
king at last gave way on condition that a deputation was sent to the Pope 
to obtain absolution from the vow; and the release was granted on condition 
that the confessor would restore or found a monastery of St. Peter, and 
become its patron, and so perform his pilgrimage without leaving the 
kingdom. This suggestion of the Pope’s appeared to point to the 
Minster, west of London, on Thorney Island; especially as tradition told 
how Sebert had once built a church there which had been blessed by 
Peter in person; and so the thoughts of King Edward were turned 
towards the ‘‘Isle of Thorns,’ now cleared and cultivated, lying near 
the sunny banks of the Thames. 

The Church and monastery which Edward raised upon this site, and 
upon which he spent one-tenth of the property of the kingdom, no longer 
exists. It was a later monarch, Henry III., who began the magnificent 
pile which, after a lapse of seven hundred years, still remains unfinished. 
But portions of the older building—its underground passages, its 
refectory, its dormitory,—still remain to attest the greatness of the work ; 
nor are we without fairly complete accounts of the entire structure, whose 
erection formed a new era in English architecture. In style and 
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grandeur, it was far in advance of anything that had hitherto been seen 
in England, and justified the boast of its tounder, that ‘‘ destroying the 
old building, he had built up a new one from its very foundations.”” The 
books say that it was the first cruciform church in England, from which 
all the rest, of like shape, were copied; and, for size alone, it was the 
wonder of its times. The rights and privileges which were -conferred on 
the new institution were proportionate to the magnificence of the Abbey 
buildings themselves. Side by side with the Minster, there rose the 
monastic buildings which were to make the Abbey famous for learning, 
no less than for religion ; while a large body of monks were added to the 
original brotherhood, and the whole placed under the jurisdiction of 
Abbot Edwin,—a personal friend of the king. At last, in the fourteenth 
year from the receipt of the papal dispensation, the building was finished 
from the apse to the western front; and by the time of the mid-winter 
festival of 1065, the new Abbey Church of St. Peter stood ready for the 
great ceremony of its consecration. The Confessor felt that his work was 
finished, and that he could die in peace. 

Nor was his end far off. The legends tell how, so far back as Easter- 
tide, as he sat in state surrounded by his nobles, King Edward fell into 
a trance wherein he saw the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus suddenly turn as 
they slept, and recognised in the vision an omen of war and pestilence to 
come; and how, a little later, two English pilgrims were accosted in 
Syria by St. John (whom, after St. Peter, the Confessor venerated as 
chief of the apostles), and presented with a ring to carry back to Edward, 
with the warning that, six months alter receiving it, he should feast with 
the evangelist in Paradise. At length, amid such warnings, the day of 
dedication arrived. ‘‘At mid-winter,’’ says the Saxon Chronicle, ‘‘ King 
Edward came to Westminster, and had the Minster there consecrated 
which he himself had built to the honour of God, and St. Peter, and all 
God’s saints.’”’ On Christmas night, the illness, of which he had been 
forewarned, set in, and progressed so rapidly that on the 27th December 
he gave orders for the ceremony to take place next morning. On the 
morrow, the dying king roused himself sufficiently to sign the charter of 
the foundation, but he was too ill to take part in the dedication, at which 
he was represented by his wife Edith; and, the same evening, he was 
carried into the Chamber of Westminster Palace, to which, for many 
years after, he gave his name. Here he lingered on until the end of the 
first week in January, 1066, when ‘‘he breathed his last, and St. Peter, 
his friend, opened the gates of Paradise, and St. John, his own dear one, 
led him before the Divine Majesty.” 

Such, in brief, is the story of the building of Westminster Abbey. 
The space at our disposal has prevented us from telling it at greater 
length, or dwelling upon the many legends and personal anecdotes 
which are preserved of those who helped forward the good work. — Still, 
the sketch, slight as it is, will perhaps lead some of our readers to fill in 
the outline, and they will find abundant materials for four or five Sunday 
lessons in the pages of the authors from whence these notes are derived. 


[AurHorRITIES.—Abbey Church of St. Peter at Westminster, Acker- 
mann, 2 vols. gto. 1812; Westminster Abbey by Le Keux, etc., 1 vol. 4to. 
1856; Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey by Stanley, 1 vol. 
8vo. 1876; Norman Conquest by Freeman, Vol, II, Chap. 10.} 
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Hessons on the slinisiry of Jesus. 


Founded on the Gospel of Luke. 
By Pror. J. Estuin Carpenter, M.A. 


I. THE INWARDNESS OF THE KINGDOM. Lz&. xvii. 20, 21.* 


ERE is acentral test-thought: as I understand it, one of the most 
pregnant of the sayings of Jesus.—Notice interest of the Pharisees, 
whether real or assumed ; probably the latter ; as though they would say 
‘“You have been preaching the kingdom all this time, when is it really 
coming?’’—a question of impatient disbelief. Perhaps, as on other 
occasions, a desire to tempt and catch him, involve him in some 
difficulty, which would discredit his authority. 

(i.) Ver. 20, ‘‘cometh not with observation.’”? Remember popular 
conceptions, all kinds of wonderful things to take place which could not 
be mistaken ; wonderful things to appear in the heavens, flashing swords 
in sky at night, eclipse of sun, rain mysteriously held back, the moon 
hidden, the stars wandering about, battles in clouds with phantom troops 
of horse.and foot ; something to be seen: then, a grand league of pagan 
kings and nations against Israel, siege of Jerusalem by their united 
forces, miraculous overwhelming destruction of the enemy and deliver- 
ance of the people of God (Life im Pal. § 44). No mistake about these 
things: see how calmly Jesus puts them all aside: no loud denunciation 
of popular superstition, but an appeal to inward witness. People are on 
look-out for some tremendous outward demonstration ; any surprising 
event made them ready to call out ‘Here it is.”’ But the kingdom is not 
to come with visible glory. 

(ii.) Ver. 21, ‘within you.’ Two meanings possible. (1) Not 
outside, to be noted with eye and ear; to be felt within, the rule of the 
divine will in the heart, cp. Rom. xiv. 17; so a moral and religious state, 
the reality of the life of loving service: cp. George Eliot’s saying, ‘‘ Justice 
is like the kingdom of God, it is not apprehended as an external fact, it 
is within us as a great yearning.’’ Something more, however, than a 
yearning, an aspiration: it may be an achieved peace, a perpetual 
obedience, and a constant joy. To this it has been objected that Jesus 
could never have said to the Pharisees, ‘‘Do not look outside, up in the 
skies, for the kingdom, you have it in your own hearts already,”’ because 
they had not. (2) So others think it means ‘‘among you,” ‘‘in the midst 
of you,” “I, the Messiah, its founder, am already here: the seed has 
been sown, the kingdom planted, already its fruits appear.”’ [But in that 
case it was visibly among them, it did ‘come with observation” in 
Messiah’s word and work.] Or, more simply ‘‘it has already begun, 
do not strain your eyes to the future, it is here now.” 

Of these two interpretations, the first seems to me the truer to the 
thought of Jesus as we know it from the parables of the seed and the 
leaven, the beatitudes, &c.: fix attention on inward conditions of the 
spiritual life, and nourish them with prayer and work. 


’ 


* Forty-eight Lessons, dealing with Luke i.—xvii. 20, appeared in The Sunday School Helper 
during 1885. Teachers can now study these Lessons in the bound volume. 
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Il. THE DAY OF THE REVELATION OF THE SON OF 
MAN. Luke xvii. 22-37. 


Here is quite a different tone. After having warned the Pharisees of 
the futility of looking for outward signs, Jesus is represented as turning 
to the disciples and describing a series of events in. the ordinary 
apocalyptic style, which are to take place ‘‘in the day that the Son of 
Man is revealed,’ ver. 30. This appears to me really contradictory of 
the principle laid down in vy. 20, 21. Further, there is a strong general 
resemblance between this passage and a discourse assigned to the 
ministry at Jerusalem, Luke xxi. 7 sqq., Mt. xxiv., Wk. xiil.; in so far 
as this anticipates the latter, itis out of place. Lastly, its unhistorical 
character is implied by the obvious fact that it contains fragments from 
different sources ill combined. 

Ver. 22, delay and desire. After the preceding declaration that the 
kingdom is already there, the ‘‘days of the Son of Man”’ are postponed 
to the indefinite future: first must come a period of suffering, distress, 
and longing. Note the old prophetic phrase ‘‘the days will come,” cp. 
Fer. XXxi. 27, 31, 38. 

Ver. 23, false hopes. This would beget attempts to realise the 
kingdom, false Messiahs, cp. Lk. xxi. 8, Mt. xxiv. 23, Wk. xiil. 5, 6, 21, 22. 

Ver. 24, the true appearance. When the Son of Man does come, it 
will be impossible to mistake him; will flash all across the sky; no 
particular place, will shine everywhere and at once; cp. M¢. xxiv. 27. 

Ver. 25, preliminary suffering: looks like an interpolating gloss after 
the event ; the idea breaks the rest of the connection, and is itself un- 
developed. Once, perhaps, a marginal note written by the side, only 
afterwards embodied in the text. 

Vv. 26-30, cp. Mt. xxiv. 37-39.—-Contrast between selfish enjoyment 
and ignorance of impending doom, and divine drama of judgment and 
destruction. Warnings from history to show need of readiness, and 
necessity of detachment from the-world, its occupations and pleasures. 

Vv. 31, 32, surrender all lower interests. Compared with the kingdom 
coming in the sky, what is the value of furniture, jewels, clothes. But in 
the parallel passages in Mt. xxiv. 17, 18, Wk. xili. 15, 16, this refers to 
flight into the mountains when Ferusalem 1s besieged. Do riot these 
confusions show that such passages as these were prepared out of records 
only imperfectly understood? The tradition of the words of Jesus has 
been changed under the influence of preconceived ideas and subsequent 
events so as to be unintelligible, and very likely it has taken up into itself 
many thoughts and expectations from quite different sources. 

Ver. 33, again a passage out of connection. Cp. ix. 24, where it 
occurs with entirely different meaning. 

Vv. 34, 35, “in that night,” night and‘darkness in old prophetic 
speech serve as symbols of calamity and disaster: so many have inter- 
preted here. Seems, however, only to indicate that which serves as the 
term or boundary for human life, symbolised ‘as the day, cp. xii. 20. 
Separation, different fate with which the kingdom will come to different 
people, even under identical conditions: one taken for salvation; one left 
for judgment and perdition. Cp. M¢. xxiv. 40, 41; Revised Version 
omits ver. 36 as a gloss introduced into Lk. from Mt. xxiv. 4o. 

Ver. 36, cp. Mt. xxiv. 28. The mystery of this doom begets an 
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anxious question: but the answer is not direct, only a sort of proverbial 
saying, expressing pictorially the philosophical principle that the same 
cause will produce the same effects. The corpse draws to it the bird of 
prey : so the world’s wickedness attracts the divine judgments. 

The lesson of all this? It is that so often enforced already, Use your 
opportunities: or as the gospels have it, ‘‘ Watch and pray,’ Mt. xxiv. 
42, sqq.; ME. xiii. 33-37; Lk. xx. 36. 


III. PARABLE OF THE UNJUST JUDGE. Luke xviii.1-8. 


(i.) Tue Story. Two persons: a poor widow, who has been wronged, 
and a judge, who will not give the necessary decision in her suit ; he is 
represented as irreligious, reckless, defiant of human opinion. What 
a side light on the contrast between Jewish and English administration. 
In England, the widow would know she conld rely on the magistrate to 
be fair. In Palestine, great temptations to partiality: no sufficient 
guarantees for rectitude: no means of procuring dismissal of officers 
grossly unfit: all through old law frequent indications how scandalous 
was the wrong, Ex. xxii. 22, Deut. x. 18, xxvii. 19: and the prophets tell 
the same tale, Js. i. 17, 23.—Widow comes again and again, saying ‘‘ Do 
me justice, give me my rights;’’ every week’s delay increases original 
wrong. Judge, at first callous, bears annoyance until it grows too keen; 
at last fears the widow may (as the Greek expressively says) ‘‘blacken 
him under the eye’’ (Farrar, same word used in J Cory. ix. 27): not (as 
margin of R.V.) assault and bruise him, but plague him unendurably. 
So he gives in. In like manner, it is said, that at present day peasants 
in Persia will assemble at the ruler’s house, follow him in the streets, 
howling and throwing dust in air, till they get what they want. 

(ii.) AppLicaTion. This is compared to the pleadings of the elect 
with God! Who are the elect? the suffering and persecuted Christians. 
What do they pray for? the coming of .Messiah, the termination of the 
long delay in the arrival of the kingdom.—This implies that the story is 
later than the time of Jesus, and belongs to the days of the early Church, 
when some of its members were getting weary of waiting for the great 
world-event they were mistakenly expecting, cp. ver. 8, which shows faith 
is declining. This idea of the second coming of Jesus runs all through 
New Test.: it appears in the gospels, e.g. Le. ix. 20, 27, Mt. xvi. 27, 28: 
Paul, J Thess. iv. 13 sqq.; cp. Fames v. 7, J Pet. iv. 7: the Apocalypse 
is full of it (Rome is to perish and the new Jerusalem to descend, ‘‘ behold, 
I come quickly’’): but JI Pet. iii. expressly apologises for the postpone- 
ment. What should be done under such circumstances? Pray; pray 
again, pray more, pray harder: at last you will make an impression and 
God will set you right. What a strange comparison: God is not con- 
trasted with the judge, but /ikened to him. The judge is bound to 
administer justice: so God is pledged to establish the kingdom and send 
the Messiah. But he delays ; then remind him of his promise, be urgent, 
leave him no rest; at last he will yield. How totally different a con- 
ception of prayer from that which Jesus teaches (though cp. xi. 5-8, Less. 
xxxiil. B). The true object of prayer is to set usin harmony with the 
divine will: not to bend the will of God to our desires, but to give us 
peace in accord with His purposes, 
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IV. THE PHARISEE AND THE: PUBLICAN, Luke xviii. 9-14. 
A Srory oF Rea PRAYER. 


Ver. g; to whom. addressed? to the Pharisees and Rabbis very 
learned in the law and very strict in its fulfilment (Life iz Pal. §§ 37, 38), 
who thought a great deal of themselves, and very little of other people. 
They used to call each other by grand-sounding names “‘ Light of Israel,”’ 
‘Glory of the Law,’’ and so forth: the unlearned were contemptuously 
nicknamed ‘‘empty cisterns,’’ ‘‘ people of the earth.” 

Ver. 10, ‘‘ went up into the temple to pray.’”’ Jews had devout habits 
of prayer, three times a day, at morning sacrifice, at noon, and at 
evening sacrifice: would stop in the streets to pray; labourers at their 
work, shopkeepers at their booths, merchants in the bazaars, all joined in 
(so I have seen the Mohammedans do to-day in Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Damascus). But besides these fixed hours, pious Jews often went into 
temple, as Catholics do into the city cathedral or the village church. 
[ Use in sacred places and times, giving usa sense of fellowship with others, 
and the help of habit. |—‘‘ Went up,”’ see description of courts rising one 
above another on Temple-hill, Life zm Pal. { 29. The two men perhaps 
see each other on the steps amid the motley crowd of people from many 
countries, speaking all sorts of languages, wearing all sorts of clothes. 
The Pharisee makes his way through, perhaps as near as he can get to 
the front; wears the Yalith, prayer-shawl with knotted fringe, and 
‘‘phylacteries’”’ or Tephillin (Life in Pal. § 35); takes up his stand by 
himself, standing being common attitude of prayer. 

Vv. 11, 12, the Pharisee’s prayer. In form a thanksgiving, in reality 
a boast. One thought in his mind, how much better he was than other 
people! Was it. worth while coming all the way to the temple: to say 
that? A general charge against everybody else, anda special hit at the 
publican behind him. ‘‘I fast,” Mondays and Thursdays, no doubt, 
days on which orthodox Jews commemorated the ascent and descent of 
Moses on Sinai. ‘‘Give tithes,’’ e.g. of smallest garden herbs, cp. xi. 42, 
Mt. xxiii. 23, as well as of corn, wine, oil, &c. 

Ver. 13, the publican. Perhaps himself once an extortioner, cp. ver. 
11, xix. 8: a familiar proverb said ‘six publicans, half-a-dozen extor- 
tioners.”” Afar off, he, too, has come to the holy house, but does not 
press forward : shame keeps him back : not erect—head bowed : instead 
of arms stretched out, hands with palms upward, can only beat his breast, 
and say same words over and over again, ‘‘I am a sinner, have mercy on 
me, God.”’ 

Ver. 14. Which went-away better for his visit to the temple ? 
Pharisee went there to measure himself by other men; compared his 
conduct with theirs ; did not steal or lie, so he was sure he was better than 
they. Missed the true test—not the outward act but the inward spirit : 
and forgot that in true prayer our eye is fixed not on our position 
relatively to others, but on the absolute holiness of God. Publican never 
thought of others, only of the divine claims he had not fulfilled: so his 
whole soul went out in humiliation, filled with overwhelming sense of what 
he had not done, or had wrongly done. This the beginning of fresh 
inward life. Something had roused him to a hitherto unfelt reverence for 
right: so he, and not the Pharisee, went home ‘‘ made righteous,’ i.e. 
declared free from guzit, with a new faith and hope and love. 
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Home Lessons. 


EACHER’S NOTE.—It is intended that the teacher should select such of 

the following questions as may be best suited to the capacity of his or 

her class, write them out on slips of paper, and give them to the scholars, who 

are to find out the answers by the next Sunday, or within some other given 

time. A few of the answers are inserted in brackets for the help and guidance 
of busy teachers. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 


What is a Parable ? 
Why did Jesus make use of Parables in his teaching ? 
Where is the reason given? ([Matt. xiii. 11—13.] 
How many Parables are narrated inthe Gospels? [40.] 
Which of the Gospels does not narrate a single Parable? [John’s.] 
Give the names of the Parables which are only told in Matthew? Give 
the references, [TZaves, xili. 1—24; Hidden Treasure, xiii. 44; Pearl of Great 
Price, xiii. 45—46; Drag Net, xiii. 47; Unmerciful Servant, xviii. 23; 
Labourers in Vineyard, xx. 1—17; Father and Two Sons, xxi. 28—32; 
Marriage of the King’s Son, xxii. 1—15; Ten Virgins, xxv. 1—13; Sheep and 
Goats, xxv. 31—46. ] 

7. Which Parables are only to be found in Mark’s Gospel? Give the 
references. [Growth of seed, iv. 26—29: Household watching, xiil. 34, 35.| 

8. Which Parables are only to be found in Luke’s Gospel? Give the 
references. [Two debtors, vii. 41—43; Good Samaritan, x. 25—37; Friend at 
midnight, xi.5—8; Rich fool, xii, 16--21, Servants watching, xii. 35—40; 
Faithful steward, xii. 42—48; Barren fig-tree, xiii. 6—9; Great Supper, xiv. 
16—24; Tower building, xiv. 283—30; King going to war, xiv. 31—33; Lost 
piece of money, xv. 8—10; Prodigal Son, xv. 11—32; Dishonest steward, xvi. 
1—13; Rich man and Lazarus, xvi. 19—31; Master and Servant, xvii. 7—10; 
Importunate Widow, xviii. 1—8; Pharisee and Publican, xviii. 9—14.| 

g. Some of the Parables appear in more than one Gospel: which are they, 
and in what Gospels do they appear ? Give the references. [In the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke are—House on rock and sand, Matt. vii. 24—27, Luke vi. 
47—49; Leaven, Matt. xiii, 33, Luke xiii. 13; Lost sheep, Matt. xviii. 12, 13, 
Luke xv. 4; Talents, Matt. xxv. 14—30, Luke xix, 12—27. In the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke are—Candle under bushel, Matt. v. 15, Mark iv. 21, 
Luke viii. 16; Mew Cloth, Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, Luke v. 36; Mew Wine, 
Matt. ix, 17, Mark ii. 22, Luke v. 37; Sower, Matt. xiii. r1—8, Mark iv. 3--8, 
Luke viii. 4—8: Mustard Seed, Matt. xiii. 31—32, Mark iv. 30—32, Luke xiii. 
18—19; Vineyard and husbandmen, Matt, xxi. 33—39, Mark xii. 1—8, Luke 
XX. 9—15; Young leaves of fig-tree, Matt. xxiv. 32, Mark xiii. 28, Luke xxi. 29.] 

10, Which of the Parables did Jesus narrate in the temple? [Vineyard 
labourers, Father and two sons, Marriage of King’s son, Good Samaritan. | 

11, Which Parable teaches the Love of God? [Prodigal Son.] 

12, Which Parable do you think the most beautiful? Why ? 


ANUPOQNA 


The Parables are, as it were, a Picture Gallery, We must not forget, 
however, that these are heavenly pictures that hang around us. We must have 
a heavenly sense if we would grasp the meaning of what we hear and see. If 
our study quicken this sense within us, so that it shall grow clearer and 
sharper before every picture, a rich treat awaits us, for the Heavenly Gallery 
is great.—Draseke, 


— Ariel Hotices of Books, 


THE SunpDay ScHooLt HELPER 
FOR 1885.—A neat and well-executed 
cover, designed by Mr. Arnold S. 
Tayler, holds the first twelve numbers 
of the Helper well together. There 
are 288 pages, with a list of contribu- 
tors and a table of contents added. 
Parents and teachers who have neg- 
lected to take in the monthly numbers 
as they were issued, or who have not 
been careful to preserve them, should 
procure a bound volume; Anyone 
who has this book on his shelves need 
not be at a loss for a lesson for many 
a Sunday to come. The valuable 
notes on Luke by Prof Carpenter are 
alone worth the price of the volume. 
A few of the more wealthy of our 
Church members would be doing a 
good service if they presented a copy 
to every teacher connected with their 
respective places of worship. The 
price of the bound volume is 2s. 6d., 
and cloth cases for holding the num- 
bers can be had at 6d. each. Intend- 
ing purchasers can order direct from 
W. Mawer, or through the agents of 
the Association in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Belfast, and other places, or 
from any bookseller. 

Younae Days For 1885.—For ten 
years this Penny Illustrated Monthly 
has helped to amuse and instruct our 
little folks, and the yearly volume 
which has just been issued bears 
evidence of the Editor’s desire to keep 
up the interest and attractiveness of 
the magazine. It is something to be 
able to say—Here is a children’s book 
free from cant and hypocrisy, free 
from bigotry and superstition, yet con- 
taining narratives and stories that are 
bright and healthy in tone, generous 
and reverent in spirit. The price of 
the bound volume is ts, 6d. 

An EnciisH Hero; The Story of 
Richard Cobden, written for Young 
People. By Frances E. Cooke.—The 
name of the authoress is so familiar 
to our readers, that nowords of oursare 
needed in order to persuade parentsand 
teachers to buy, and young people to 
read, An English Hero. Some people 
think we have had enough of “Raving 
politics, never at rest,” ‘‘ Lies upon this 


side, lies upon that side, truthless vio- 
lence mourn’d by the wise ;” but surely 
everyone will admit that the story of 
Richard Cobden, who, as Miss Cooke 
says, ‘‘was true from boyhood to 
great aims in life, and who bravely 
did his duty through evil and good re- 
port,” is a story fitted to inspire young 
hearts with a love for sincerity and 
gentleness, and a hatred of all that is 
base or coarse, Parents and Teachers 
who are in the habit of presenting 
their boys with Prizes at the New 
Year should make a note of this book. 
It is kept in stock by the Sunday 
School Association, price 1s. 6d. 

SHORT BIOGRAPHIES FOR SUNDAY 
ScHoot LIBRARIES.—Publishers are 
just now competing with each other 
as to who shall give the best value 
in books for the smallest sum of 
money. We would call the attention 
of our readers to THE Wor.Lp’s 
WORKERS, a series of short Biogra- 
phies published at 1/- each by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. The following 
are a selection from the series :— 
Charles Dickens, by his Eldest Daugh- 
ter; Abraham Lincoln, by Ernest 
Foster; David Livingstone, by Robert 
Smiles ; Benjamin Franklin, by E.M 
Tomkinson; Florence Nightingale, 
Catherine Marsh, Frances Havergal, 
Mrs. Ranyard (in one vol.), by Lizzie 
Aldridge; Dr. Guthrie, Father Mat- . 
thew, Elihu Burritt, Foseph Livesey (in 
one vol.), by J. W. Kirton, The books 
vary in interest and value, but the 
poorest one of the series is a good 
shilling’s worth, 

THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SUNDAY 
ScuHoot AssociATIon,—Need we re- 
mind our readers, who are looking out 
for Prizes and Gift Books, to consult 
the lists published by our own Asso- 
ciation? It is highly desirable to 
specially remember such books as 
Brooke Herford’s Story of Religion in 
England, W.C. Gannett’s Childhood 
of Fesus, Prof. Carpenter's Life in 
Palestine, R. Bartram’s Stories from 
Genesis, &c., Frances E. Ccoke’s Story 
of Dr. Channing, Story of Theodore 
Parker, &c., Mrs, Herbert Martin’s 
Out in the Streets, &c, 


. Hotes and Queries. 


Tea PARTIES AND ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS,—Our teachers are now pre- 
paring their scholars’ parties. We 
hope the young folks will have a 
happy time.. Make their entertain- 
ments as bright and cheerful, and yet 
as homely as possible. Don’t be 
afraid of a little trouble and hard 
work, We believe it is wiser to 
charge the children something than 
to give them everything for nothing. 
They like it-all the better; it teaches 
them self-respect and independence, 
and it saves the school-money. It is 
a great pity to spend all the funds on 
eating and drinking and fun, and 
leave nothing forclass-books, pictures, 
maps, and school furniture. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
CARPENTER’S LIFE IN PALESTINE.— 
A Teacher thinks that if the Com- 
mittee of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion could publish an_ Illustrated 
Edition of Life in Palestine when 
Fesus lived, they would add greatly 
to its usefulness and popularity. The 
illustrationsmustbe goodand accurate, 
and should be chosen, if possible, by 
Prof. Carpenter himself. Possibly a 
few of the woodcuts of Eastern scenes 
and places scattered about Young Days 
might be used over again, Pictures 
remain in the memory of most 
children far longer than descriptions. 
I daresay many readers remember 
those in The Manners and Customs 
of the $¥ews—an old book which is 
still useful in teaching, though its 
illustrations might well be improved. 

Young Days.—The Committee 
have resolved to continue the 
children’s monthly’ during 1886. 
Some new features will be added, and 
we hope our parents and teachers will 
do everything in their power to give 
the Magazine their hearty support. 

THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS.— 
The very best teachers are needed. 
It is not wise to accept too readily 
the proffered service of one who has 
not carefully considered the responsi- 


bility and the labour which work in| 


the Sunday school imposes—work 


that deals with the highest and most | 
serious considerations of life.. Regu- | 


larity, punctuality, and careful: pre- 
paration of work on the part of the 
teacher are absolutely necessary.— 
E. T. Horne, Boston. 

REVERENCE IN CHILDREN. — A 
parent asks—How can I cultivate a 
spirit of reverence in my children? 
Mrs. Frank Malleson in her Motes on 
the Early Training of Children gives 
the following reply :—Perhaps the 
best training in reverence the children 
of a family: can have, will be in shar- 
ing in the life of their parents, in 
being allowed to understand, as far 
as possible, their aims and hopes in 
life, in seeing them always ready to 
give up their own gratification, even 
the pleasure of their children’s society, 
for the sake of some duty, or in 
allegiance to some ideal. If they see 
that the life around them is something 
better than the gratification of selfish 
pleasures, or even the fulfilment of 
immediate duties, if they see that Jit 
means losing self in devotion to what 
is higher and better than oneself, 
they will be helped to:keep in mind 
the unapproachable ideal, and, ful- 
filling the truth contained in Haw- 
thorn’s beautiful. story of the Great 
Stone Face, they will gradually grow 
in its likeness, and learn the ‘truth 
that Ruskin has expressed, ‘‘ This is 
the thing which I know ..... that 
in reverence is the chief joy and 
power of life.” 

Hints TO TEACHERS AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—The way to keep others 
quiet is to keep quiet yourself. Do 
your best, keep up with the times, 
and don’t be disturbed if somebody 
happens to find fault. Watch for the 
beginnings of disorder and be ready to 
nip them in the bud. Keep genial. 
Keep sweet. . Avoid gushing words 
and ways. Do not talk unless you 
have something to say.—S. S. Times. 

A TEACHER'S INFLUENCE.—I think 
the influence of a good man or a 
good woman, teaching ten or twelve 
children in a class, is an influence, 
for this world and for the world to 
come, that no man can measure, and 
the responsibility of which no man 
can calculate.—Fohn Bright. | - 


